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TERRUPTION TO DR. DUNCAN’S JOURNEY.—We are sorry to say that 
a cable has been received from Port Said saying that Dr. Duncan has been 
obliged to leave the steamer at the entrance to the Suez Canal. When in 
London he was not strong, and was obliged to be very careful, but continued 
his journey. It is feared that the hot weather of the Mediterranean has further 
reduced his strength and compelled him to change his plans. Full advices by 


mail will be received in about two weeks, or soon after this MAGAZINE comes 
to the hands of its readers. 


NOTHER LOSS OF MAILS.—We are just learning that many of the mission- 
aries in Burma and Assam did not receive the July number of this MaGazINE. 
All were properly mailed, and we are at a loss to know what has become of them 
unless they went down on the “La Burgogne” off the Nova Scotia coast, as the 
May Macazines were lost on the “ Mecca” off the mouth of the Hugli. It is 
probable that only part, if any, of the mail for India was in the lost ship, so no 
attempt to duplicate the whole mailing list will be made, but any missionaries not 
receiving the July number who desire copies for completing their files will be 
supplied as far as the remaining stock will allow. 


IBLE DAY occurs this year on Sunday, Nov. 13. The Publication Society 
furnishes the usual material for suitable exercises free to all churches and 
Sunday-schools which will take a collection for Baptist Bible work and send it to 


the Society. For programs and literature apply to Rev. Robert G. Seymour, D.D., 
Bible Secretary, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ TAKE hold with God in his steady work of uplifting the world.” — Epwarpb EVERETT 
HALE. 
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GOVERNMENT FAMINE RELIEF WORKS, INDIA. GRADING THE MADRAS-BEZWADA 
RAILWAY 


THE FAMINE ON THE TELUGU FIELD 


EPORTS from our Telugu Mission field in regard to the 
$ drought and scarcity of food are less full and satisfactory 
than we could wish. From all that has been received 
we gather that while there has not been great suffering on 
the Nellore field, all the Telugu country to the north as 
far as our mission stations extend suffered more or less 
during the winter and spring from the failure of the autumn rains. ‘The rains 
which should have come inthe month of June were eagerly expected, and relief 
was anticipated. If these rains were abundant and general it would enable the 
suffering people to plant their grains, and by the time this MAGazINE comes to 
the hands of our readers, or soon after, relief would begin to be received. In 
fact abundant rains at that time would lower the price of grains so that the suffer- 
ing would be to a large extent relieved, as the avaricious dealers in grains who 
had been waiting for high prices, would be obliged to release their stock, which 
would be distributed among the people. 

As far as we can gather from the scanty reports received, this relief has been 
experienced on a part of the field, and those portions of the Telugu country 
cannot now said to be suffering from famine. In other portions the rains were 
exceedingly scanty and not sufficient to enable the people to plant their grains. 
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GOVERNMENT FAMINE RELIEF WORKS, INDIA. KANIGIRI CHRISTIANS CARRYING 
BROKEN STONE FOR THE RAILWAY 


Consequently the famine there continues with increasing severity, and relief is 
urgently needed, as will be seen from the following extract from a letter from 
Rev. George H. Brock of Kanigiri, dated Aug. 23, 1898: 

No rains. Seed-time past. Wells dry, or drying. Tanks dry. Fields barren. Cattle 
perishing, and people also. The government so far refuses to acknowledge that famine 
exists. I don’t know what you can do. I have not courage to request help, but the 
Christians are dying, schools are wrecked, teachers are in dire distress. A preacher's 
wife weeping at my door for her hungry children, is not a cheering sight. It is less 
cheering to turn her away without help. I mourn for our young churches. Self- 
support? Where is it? 

This pathetic letter from Mr. Brock shows a state of suffering which calls 
urgently for the assistance of Christians in America. The fact that the govern- 
ment does not recognize the famine is probably due to its limited extent. Famines 
in India are so common that the government does not feel called upon to institute 
relief works except in case of famine extending over a considerable district. The 
fact that in a few portions of the Telugu country starvation is actually upon 
the people, would hardly move the government to set in motion the extended 
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machinery necessary for famine relief. Consequently this field and others to 
which we refer, need special assistance. The Executive Committee of the Mission- 
ary Union has made an appropriation of five hundred rupees and sent information 
to Mr. Brock by cable, to relieve the exigency. We are sure that his appeal will 
move the hearts of many to come to the assistance of the suffering Christians in 
the Telugu land. Mr. Brock’s statement is reinforced by the following from Rev. 
W. S. Davis of Allur, dated Aug. 16: 

We have had no rain for planting yet, and everything is all burned up by the heat. 
Never since I have been in the country have the rains held off so, and never before have 
things looked so parched and dried at this time of year as now. The large tank upon 
which we rely for our supply of water, and which at this time of year should be almost full, 
is empty. This morning | rode across on my bicycle to visit a village on the other side. 
There has been no water in it for months, and we don’t know when there will be. This 
morning the people to whom we preached said: “ How can we receive these words when 
we have nothing to eat? Sirs, we have no food.” 

The Nursaravapetta field, in charge of Rev. William Powell, is also suffering 
in the same manner, and the effect of withholding relief from these suffering 
Christians is well set forth in the following extracts from his letter dated 
Aug. 24: 

I wish that much more money had been sent for the relief of our starving brethren 
here. They believed that the Baptists of America would certainly assist them in this 
famine, and they now feel quite disappointed and discouraged because they have been 
left to suffer so intensely for want of food. Some of them say that they have no use for 
the Christian religion in the future. It remains to be seen what they will do: stand firm 
or return to heathenism. The friends of our society could certainly have done more to 


help our poor brethren here, and a grand opportunity to show Christian charity in a time 
of want has been lost. 


It is heartrending to see the emaciated condition of the bodies of many of our mem- 
bers and their children, and now that cholera has visited us many have died from it who 
would be alive today if they had had sufficient food to eat during the last six months 
and more. 

We presume that other portions of the Telugu field are in the same condition as 
these stations. Any funds received for the relief of the sufferers from famine will 
be forwarded to Dr. Downie, the Treasurer of the mission, at Nellore, to be dis- 
tributed by him to the missionaries in charge of the fields where there is the 
greatest need. 


ECOGNITION OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. — Mr. Ozaki, the Japanese Min- 
ister of Education, has announced himself as in favor of a governmental 
recognition of missionary schools as far as their secular work is concerned, leaving 
them free to conduct their religious features in their own way. Of the twenty 
members of the High Educational Council recently appointed, three are Christians. 
Two Christians are also on the Managing Committee of the constitutional party of 
Japan, which shows that a profession of Christianity does not disqualify from 
political preferment. 


FAREWELL TO DR. CORLIES 


> TON CORLIES, M.D., who started from Philadelphia Sept. 30, for 

Suichaufu, China, has an unusually interesting history. He was baptized 
into the fellowship of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, Philadelphia, when he was 
fifteen years old. His mother, a daughter of Rev. Josiah Goddard, was born in 
Siam, but was also baptized into the fellowship of the same church when she was 
but nine years old. Rev. W. H. R. Corlies, his father, now the pastor of the 
Chester Avenue Baptist Church, Philadelphia, was also received by Dr. George E. 
Rees into the Tabernacle Church. Thus there was an eminent appropriateness 
in holding the Farewell Service for Dr. Corlies in the New Tabernacle Church. 
At this service, on Sunday evening, Sept. 25, Rev. Frank S. Dobbins, Dr. Corlies 
and Dr. George E. Rees made brief addresses, and Rev. W. H. R. Corlies com- 
mended his son to the keeping of the Heavenly Father in the prayer of setting 
apart. ‘The meeting-house was filled with those who listened with deepest atten- 
tion. The service was a very spiritual one. Suichaufu, being precisely on the other 
side of the globe from Philadelphia, is certainly “the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Dr. Corlies, after taking the full course in Mr. Moody’s Training School in Chicago, 
spent four years in one of the great medical colleges of Philadelphia. After that 
he had a year of hospital practice; thus he is thoroughly prepared for his work. 
His uncle, Rev. J. R. Goddard, is our missionary at Ningpo, China. So another 
is added to the grand roll of the descendants of our early Baptist missionaries 
actively engaged in the work their ancestors nobly helped to found. Dr. Corlies 
and Miss Hanna, granddaughter of Dr. Judson, who sailed for Burma a few weeks 
ago, are the first in the third generation to be regularly appointed as missionaries. 


N EXALTED CHRISTIAN CHARACTER is revealed in many of the letters 
which come to the Missionary Union with donations to the work of sending 
the gospel into all the earth. ‘These epistles cheer and encourage the hearts of 
the officers at the mission rooms, but from the nature of the case it is not proper 
to present them to the public. They were not written for publication, but were the 
warm and earnest expressions of devoted followers of Christ, showing their interest 
in the world-wide extension of his kingdom. For the inspiration of others, how- 
ever, we desire to mention one incident of this character. Names we are not per- 
mitted to give. A pious and useful pastor of a Baptist Church was recently called 
to his heavenly reward. He was in the prime of life and the height of successful 
ministerial labor. His wife sent five hundred dollars to the Missionary Union 
from the funds received from insurance on his life, because she felt that would be 
according to his wish. Yet more recently a beloved son in the bloom of his youth 
has been taken, and the bereaved mother sends to the Union two hundred dol- 
lars as a thanksgiving offering that her son was a Christian and she is permitted 
to believe that he is now with his Savior. How touching and beautiful is the 
Christian hope and love, which sees in all things good to them that love God, 
and in the deepest trial finds the brightness of God’s mercy ! 
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HE FORMAL OPENING OF THE CONGO RAILWAY was a very elaborate 
affair. It occurred July 2-8, and is estimated to have cost $100,000. Several 
visitors from Europe specially representing the King of Belgium and the Belgian 
Commercial Exchanges, with many journalists, were present. The round trip from 
Brussels to Leopoldville and return occupied forty-eight days. The road is 
described as a most daring piece of engineering, and has been very costly. What 
a change it works in the entire situation in the Congo State is easily seen from the 
fact that the journey from Matadi to Leopoldville, which formerly required fifteen 
days, is now made in less than two. The enormous expense in building the road is 
an investment of commerce with a view to future gains. Shall the people of God 


be less ready to make investments in hope of bringing eternal salvation to the 
Congo people? 


HE VICTORY OF THE BRITISH AT OMDURMAN has opened the whole 
Upper Nile Valley and Eastern Soudan to the advance of civilization and 
Christian missions. It can hardly be expected that the Mohammedans will make 
another serious stand against the further advance of the British army, and commu- 
nication with Uganda by way of the Nile will undoubtedly soon be established. 
The French occupation of Fashoda on the Nile will be difficult to maintain so 
far from the base of supplies on the west coast, and it is reported that Major 
Marchand has been ordered to evacuate in favor of the British. The opening of 
the vast territory of the Eastern Soudan means much to the commerce of the 
world, and is a new call upon the Church of Christ for an occupation by the heralds 


of the gospel adequate to the magnificent opportunities given by the Head of the 
Church, 


HE SOLID WALL OF MOHAMMEDANISM presents a tremendous obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity. Where it holds sway in the state as well as in 
religion little impression has been made by the efforts of Christian missionaries. 
In India and other lands where Mohammedans are numerous, but which are under 
Christian rulers, there is much to encourage. The Dutch missions in Malaysia 
report more than twelve thousand converts from Islam, and in India they are 
numbered by hundreds if not by thousands. An unusually large proportion of 
the converts become effective preachers for Christ. Another encouraging feature 
is the growing disintegration apparent in Mohammedanism itself. Independent 
leaders are multiplying, and every one weakens the strength of the forces of Islam. 
The most advanced and the most interesting of these schisms is the sect of the 
followers of Beha in Persia. ‘The Behais have in fact broken entirely away from 
Mohammedanism, and are one of the most effective forces for its downfall. They 
reject the Koran and accept every word of the Christian scriptures; and while 
they know but little of it, are open to arguments based upon the Bible. They 
cordially welcome Christian missionaries to their homes, gladly listen to their 
teachings, and the hundreds of thousands of this sect form one of the most inter- 
esting and hopeful fields open to the embassadors of Christ. 


STARTLING EVENTS IN CHINA 


A WONDROUS thing in China was the new series of edicts sent forth by 

the emperor. ‘The edicts were ordered posted in all parts of the empire, and 
announced that the old conservativism of the Chinese government was to be laid 
aside and a new policy adopted. It was declared that in many respects Western 
civilization is superior to the existing order of things in the empire, and that it was 
proposed to adopt the good features and avoid the bad; the aid of the people 
was invoked in establishing a new postal system throughout the empire, with 
the assurance that it would materially strengthen the resources of the country; 
monthly accounts were demanded of all government officials, which were to be 
published for public inspection; and liberty was granted to practically all the 
people to memorialize the throne —a privilege which has been previously restricted 
to certain favored classes. A new day seemed to be dawning for China. 

But apparently these ideas were too revolutionary in character for the conser- 
vative Chinese, at least for the circles immediately around the throne. Almost 
immediately on the news of the edicts came the startling intelligence that the 
emperor had been set aside and his aunt, the empress dowager, had resumed the 
power she so long exercised as regent. ‘This was followed by a report that the 
emperor had committed suicide or been murdered. By the latest reports it would 
seem that he is yet alive, but has been effectually displaced from power, and a 
new emperor set up who will be merely a puppet in the hands of the empress 
dowager. ‘This remarkable woman —one of the ablest woman rulers the world has 
ever seen—is not wholly opposed to Western ideas, but will proceed with reforms 
in a more cautious manner than was proposed by her nephew, the deposed em- 
peror. At all events it is certain that China can never resume its ancient con- 
servatism. Since the war with Japan foreigners have acquired a right of residence 
in every part of the empire, which can never be taken away; and foreign ideas 
have gained a currency and power before which antiquated Chinese notions must 
surely, if slowly, retire. 


OUR LARGE MISSIONS IN BURMA are now in charge of ladies. ‘This is not 
because the ladies desire the great responsibilities. They are all calling for 
relief from the too heavy burdens. But the Missionary Union has not the funds 
to send the men needed. ‘These important fields are Maubin, now under the sole 
care of Miss Carrie KE. Putnam; Tharrawaddy in charge of Miss Sarah J. Higby, 
while Miss Zillah A. Bunn has the double responsibilities of the Zigon and Prome 
Burman work, aided only by Mrs. C. H. R. Elwell, who is a Pwo Karen mission- 
ary. Such a state of affairs has never occurred before in the history of the Mis- 
sionary Union, and it calls for the most heart-searching self-examination on the 
part of the pastors and members of our churches. Is it right to throw such 
burdens and responsibilities upon these devoted women? 
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WHY NOT DO THE SAME? 


INCE the enlargement and improvement of the Baptist MissiONARY MAGAZINE 
several thousand have been added to the circle of its readers. During the 
spring the receipt of new clubs was constant and encouraging. We desire to 
inaugurate a new fall campaign. Will pastors arrange for some one in every 
church to receive subscriptions and then announce to the full congregation that 
the Missionary MaGazineE can be had at the very low price of FIFTY CENTS A 
YEAR in Clubs of thirty or in clubs equal to ten per cent of the members of the 
church? This makes the chances for small churches as good as for large. 
Under this we have received two clubs of one each where churches have less than 
ten members, and the size of the clubs runs all the way up to more than eighty. 
Will not every pastor try for a club for the MisSiONARY MAGAZINE in his church this 
fall? 
We are trying to make the dest missionary magazine published, and have much 
encouragement to believe we are succeeding. ‘The following letters will show what 
able brethren of editorial experience think of the MAGazINE: 


Rev. D. L. Leonarp, D.D., associate editor of Zhe Missionary Review : 


I desire to congratulate you on the great beauty and excellence of your Missionary 
Magazine. About one hundred come to my table, but none that I am more glad to get. 


Rev. D. C. Rankin, D.D., editor of Zhe Missionary, Nashville, Tenn. : 


I congratulate you on your beautiful magazine. The improvement exceeds that 
shown by any other magazine of the kind. It is now a thing of beauty, and deeply 
interesting as well. 


Rev. E. E. Cuivers, D.D., editor of Zhe Baptist Union, organ of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America: 

Though old it shows no sign of feebleness. On the contrary, there is a growing 
freshness and vivacity which betoken renewed vigor. There is not a dull page between 
the covers. The contents, interesting in themselves, are made more attractive by 
illustrations. 


TERMS 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS in clubs of Tuirty or more. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS each for TEN Per Cent of the members of your church 
if there are less than three hundred. 


SIXTY-FIVE CENTS a year in clubs of TEN or in clubs equal to Five PER 
CENT of the church members. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR to single subscribers. 


In all cases the MAGAZINE is sent to the address of each subscriber. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Communications and subscriptions should be addressed simply 


Baptist MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


PRAYER-MEETING HILL, ONGOLE, INDIA 


WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT ? 


S hae following interesting and valuable statistical tables of the contributions 
of Christians in America to missions, with the results, have been carefully 
prepared by A. H. Nelson, Esq., of Chicago, to whom we are greatly indebted for 
the privilege of publishing them. He was inspired to the vast work and care 
required in the preparation of these tables by the repeated and accumulating debts 
of the foreign mission societies of this country. Himself a careful student of 
missionary statistics, he had been impressed for a long time with the large results 
of foreign missionary work in proportion to the money invested in it, and felt 
deeply that Christians in this country needed to be more fully informed in regard 
to the large spiritual returns for their investment in foreign missionary work. He 
has been engaged for several years in the preparation of these tables, which are 
made up chiefly from official returns from the various boards, and consequently 
reliable. He also states that the total membership of all the churches and religious 
societies in the United States in 1897, was 26,207,340. Deducting the reported 
membership in the Roman Catholic churches, 8,410,592, the Protestant churches 
and other religious bodies number 17,796,748. The membership for 1897 in the 
Protestant churches engaged in foreign mission work was 10,474,102. Of that 
number 9,179,315, or nine-tenths of the whole, were in the churches whose work 
and its results during the past eight years are reported in the tables below. Our 
God is marching on and giving to his Son the heathen as his inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. 

We bespeak for these carefully prepared tables intelligent study. They will 
well repay a careful comparison. As far as Baptists are concerned, Mr. Nelson 
calls special attention to the fact that while their contributions have been less 
per member than that of most of the other Protestant churches, the results as 
reported in these tables have been larger proportionately than those reported 
by any other denomination. 
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THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, RAMAPATAM 


VER _ twenty-six years ago in 
the small days of the mission 
the seminary was opened, and 
in this quarter of a century, 
during famine and plenty, dur- 
ing sunshine and storm, it has held on its 
way, sending out streams of consecrated 
intelligence into the Telugu country. One 
and another has led its dusky sons and 
daughters in their search for truth. He 
who opened it has long dwelt in the cloud- 
less presence of our Lord; he who longest 
ruled its destinies, whose monument it is, 
and whose name is still cherished in many 
hearts, rests from his toils in the far West, 
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while our latest with his family are about 
embarking for their first furlough. 

Fourteen missionaries, besides the prin- 
cipal and vice-principal, gathered from the 
extremest points of our field to participate 
in the exercises of the graduation of the 
class of 1898. Two subjects were pre- 
sented on Wednesday morning. The first 
was, “Life of Paul and New Testament 
History.””. The class was well up in this 
most interesting subject, and deeply inter- 
ested the visitors. Principal Heinrichs was 
the teacher. “Church History, A.D. 1oo- 
313,” under J. Benjamin, was the second. 
To men who previous to their entrance into 
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The Baptist Theological Seminary, Ramapatam 


the seminary knew absolutely nothing of 
any history, or even of the common knowl- 
edge of men and nations, this was a difficult 
subject, but it is marvellous how much they 
got out of it. In the afternoon Prof. W. L. 
Ferguson led forward his young theologians. 
“The Attributes of God” was their sub- 
ject. To think that men and women who 
twenty years ago were pariahs, semi-slaves 
and heathens should pass a tolerable ex- 
amination on such a subject is a mighty 
miracle! Teacher B. Yohan next led forth 
the class in “The Book of Ecclesiastes.” 
Suffice it to say that the students seemed to 
know much more about this book than the 
visiting examiners. Few questions were 
asked. 

Twenty-five years ago the writer baptized 
Teacher B. Yohan along With seventy-nine 
others, in a tank on the Ongole field. It 
was no small joy to see the boy of long ago 
now become the man, the Christian, the 
teacher and the leader of today. 

Thursday morning began with theology 
again: “The Trinity.” Professor Fergu- 
son had faithfully drilled this class. The 
class had learned much of this sublime 
and mysterious subject. ‘They had also 
been given awe-inspiring and love-inspiring 
glimpses into the nature and character of 
the great God whom they loved, trusted and 
served. “The Revelation, Contents and 
Exegesis” next engaged the attention of 
the class. This writer at least envied the 
confidence with which these brethren ex- 
pounded bowls and beasts, signs and seals, 
plagues and prophecies. It is a great ad- 
vantage in the battle of life firmly to be- 
lieve something, even if one does not know 
very well why. 

Teachers J. Benjamin and D. Nursiah pre- 
sented the last two classes with « The Gospel 
of Mark; Historical Outline” and “ Church 
History, A.D. 1073-1517” as their sub- 
jects. D. Nursiah is a new teacher, is from 
Nellore, and fully justifies the choice of the 
trustees in his election. 

Friday morning there was a wedding. 
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Here the East and the West join hands. 
Here as there weddings follow fast on 
graduations, but Friday afternoon supplied 
the great event of the gatherings; then the 
graduates “said their pieces.” The great 
hall of “ the Cathedral of South India” was 
filled with a brilliantly attired audience. It 
was a thought-provoking, gratitude-compell- 
ing and praise-inspiring company. In front 
sat the large and intelligent-looking gradu- 
ating class, which included /ve women. 
Behind them, row on row, sat the friends 
and visitors—— men and women who in most 
cases were, with their parents, less than a 
generation ago, outcasts, semi-barbarian 
heathens. Their intelligent faces, their 
eager interest, their quiet, dignified bear- 
ing and their clean, well-clothed bodies 
were eloquent tributes to the power of the 
gospel. Facing these regenerated sons of 
the soil sat professors, teachers and mis- 
sionaries, graded from the grandfather of 
gray hairs to the latest recruit. Dr. Clough 
was not able to be present, else we would 
have had the Nestor of the Telugu mission 
along with the latest arrival. He was at 
Ongole engaged in the characteristic work 
of saving the Telugus from famine. 

Six of the graduating class represented 
their fellows in addresses. The following 
list will give an idea of the trend of thought 
in the class: “The Unity of the Race,” 
«“ The New Birth and Life,” “India in the 
Light of Revelations, Sixth Chapter,” “ The 
Good Results of Christianity to India,” 
“The Kali Yuga and Christian Escha- 
tology” and “The Need of Spirit-filled 
Evangelists.” The first was a_ well-con- 
ceived and well-delivered address ; the sec- 
ond had some good points; the third was 
a grateful recognition of India’s debt to 
christendom; the last made us feel anew 
the importance of his subject; and if the 
two brethren who discoursed on eschatology 
failed to settle the question, it may have 
been owing to the prejudices of their hear- 
ers and not their own halting logic. 

Certificates of graduation were given to 


the large graduating class, both women and 
men, and then followed the farewell address 
of the principal. It was based on Matt. 
10:16, and, like the man who uttered it, 
was sensible, sincere and vigorous. 

Brother Heinrichs and his wife deserve 
well of the Baptists of the United States. 
“Hold such in honor.” They came to our 
institution at a critical period in its history, 
and have not only lifted it up, but carried 
it forward to a higher plane of service. 

I hope the Baptists of America will give 
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them no uncertain reception, and will neither 
relegate them to a back seat in their assem- 
blies, nor simply exhibit them as curiosities 
upon their platforms, while home giants 
speak that which they do not know and 
testify of that which they have not seen. 
They have a message which our churches 
at home sadly need to hear concerning this 
seminary which has been a fountain of 
great blessing in the past, and may be a 
still greater blessing in the future. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AT ONGOLE 


{On the occasion of the visit of Sir Arthur Havelock, Governor of Madras Presidency, to Ongole in February 


last, an address was presented to him by Dr. Clough, on behalf of the Baptist missionaries. 


The following extract, 


will be of interest as presenting a brief and admirable view of the educational work which our mission is conducting 


in that region. 


At the time Dr. Clough arrived in Ongole in 1866, only three per cent of the population could read, 


and there were probably not half a dozen women within a radius of fifty miles who knew the letters of the Telugu 


alphabet. Behold the transformation !] 


N the Ongole subdivision our mission 
maintains about four hundred primary 
village schools for both sexes, attended 
by approximately five thousand children, 


mostly of Christian parentage. Many of 


these schools, however, on account of the 
severe distress which sorely affects all the 
poorer classes in this section a few miles 
inland from the sea, are now not as flourish- 
ing as we could wish. In Ongole town we 
have a fairly well equipped second grade 
college with a corps of seventeen teachers 
and upwards of three hundred students, the 
principal and vice-principal of which are 
graduates of American colleges, and have 
had some years experience as_ teachers. 
We have a lower secondary school for 
boys, with nine teachers and over a hun- 
dred scholars; a lower secondary school 
for girls with eleven teachers and 280 
scholars; a flourishing training-school for 
mistresses is maintained, also two schools 
for caste girls, with seven teachers and 156 
scholars, and nine primary schools, taught 
by seventeen teachers and attended by over 
250 scholars. These make in all about 


eleven hundred children and young men 
and young women who are studying in our 
various schools within the bounds of the 
town of Ongole. It has been said, and no 
doubt truthfully, that the ratio of females 
in Ongole now who can read is larger than 
that of any other town in the presidency of 
Madras. For all the various philanthropic 
enterprises for the welfare of the people 
of this subdivision, on an average not less 
than 150,000 rupees come to us from Amer- 
ica annually. 

Such, in brief, is what we now have, but 
we hope and expect to take several steps in 
advance in the immediate future. Our col- 
lege building is to be materially enlarged, 
a new training-school for mistresses is to 
be built soon, a tannery superintended by a 
thoroughly trained man from America is to 
be started next year, an industrial school 
is also to be erected next year. I may also 
add that we are planning to start an orphan- 
age especially to meet the present and pro- 
spective needs of the depressed classes of 
our district. 
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HOME OF A FAMILY OF CASTE IN INDIA 


PAKARIAH, OUR FIRST SUDRA CONVERT 


REV. W. 


H* was a Mangali-vardu, a barber by 
caste. Barbers may not be held in 
very high repute in America, but among 
the Hindus this caste is a very honorable 
one. Indeed any religious system like 
Hinduism, the purity of which depends so 
much upon touch, would naturally see to 
it that its barber was beyond reproach, 
Moreover, our convert was what the Hin- 
dus call a Gudani, namely, a wise man. 
The Hindu has an inherent respect for 
superior wisdom and intelligence. The 
man among them whose counsel is always 
wise, and whose thought is marked by a 
certain practical and original sagacity, is 
sure to be looked up to with respect. He 
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is a sort of oracle among them, and to him 
they resort for advice and counsel on every 
matter that arises. Such a man was Paka- 
riah, 

One evening as we preached in the bazar 
he heard the word. It fell into good soil, 
and though hidden there for many a day, 
it was not lost. Like all seed-growing, his 
conversion was a process. He began by 
coming to church; this of itself was a 
great step. It meant scorn and sneers 
on the part of neighbors and fellow-caste- 
men. ‘Then he began sending his boy to 
our school. Friends and relatives pro- 
tested, but in vain. Led by the Spirit to 
whom he had truly opened his heart, he 
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ceased working on Sunday and became 
a regular attendant on all our services. 

We built a little chapel in his village. 
There were none so zealous in the work 
of constructing it as Pakariah. As is so 
often the case among the Hindus, though 
a barber by caste, he had another occupa- 
tion. He was something of a carpenter in 
a rough way. So with his own hands he 
made the doors and windows, and finest 
of all, a chair; for you must know that 
out in the villages a chair is an article 
of the greatest luxury, which not even the 
most exalted personage affords. ‘These he 
gave as his contribution to the house of 
God. Then the walls must be clean and 
white. So day after day Pakariah might 
be seen with brush and chunam, whitewash- 
ing the walls of the Christians’ chapel. It 
was a brave thing to do, and was the pre- 
cursor of things to come. Neighbors and 
friends passed by and laughed and sneered, 
but he had only a pleasant word or some 
wise saying in reply. Things took a more 
serious turn. The patrons of his art began 
to raise objection to him, on the ground that 
he had contaminated his caste by mixing 
with the Christians. One by one they dis- 
pensed with his services, and the question 
of a livelihood became a very real one. 

When we visited his village he was always 
coming to our tent to hear some new word 
of the kingdom, and in course of conversa- 
tion we raised the question of baptism. 
There was just one difficulty in his mind. 
He was ready to follow his Lord, but how 
would he live? He was a poor man. He 
had a little land, but not enough to support 
his wife, children and himself. Already, by 
mixing with the Christians and attending 
our services, many had refused to give 
him work. If, then, he was baptized and 
partook of the Lord’s Supper with the 
despised outcastes, his livelihood would be 
utterly gone. What could he do? I must 
confess, as I saw the poor man wrestling 
with the problem, and realized just what 
was involved, it was no easy matter to tell 
him what he must do. 


He was willing to leave his village and 
engage in any work we might give him, but 
we did not like the thought of his leaving 
his village as soon as he became a Chris- 
tian. ‘Lord, I will follow thee,” was the 
eager cry of the liberated spirit. “Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them what 
great things God has done for thee,” was 
the Master’s word. Take this man from 
his village, and the power of his testimony 
would be lost. Let him come out and 
remain there, and what great things might 
not God work through him! We could 
only point him to the commands of Christ, 
the plain way marked out for the believer, 
and tell him to cast all his burden upon 
him. Until midnight we talked and prayed. 
We could not urge him. It was not neces- 
sary. The quivering lip and tears silently 
coursing down the haggard face bore silent 
but unmistakable testimony to the fierce 
struggle going on within. At last we left 
him with God, and he went sadly away, 
On the morrow we administered baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, but Pakariah was 
not among the participants. He had not 
yet fought it out to the end. 

At our last zelasary he came. ‘The tuft 
of hair, the sure mark of heathenism, was 
gone. The face was radiant with a great 
joy. He simply said in his quiet, im- 
pressive way, while the tears came to his 
eyes, “I have come to be baptized.” ‘The 
victory had been won. Another gem of 
priceless worth had been placed in the 
crown of the king. The uplifted Christ 
had drawn one more soul to himself. We 
baptized him that day, and thanked God 
for the first fruits of the Sudras. With 
prayer and praise we sent him back to his 
village. All fear had gone. If we but 
mentioned the subject of persecution, he 
seemed to almost take offence, as if we 
were casting discredit on God. While 
there was such boldness in him, why should 
we suggest fears and doubts? 

We have just visited his village again, 
and this time it was not Pakariah the Man- 
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gali-vardu, but Pakariah the Christian, who 
came greeting us with joyful salaams. How 
happy he was! Fearing lest we should not 
come to his village, he came five miles to 
see us. Eagerly we asked whether he had 
met any persecutions. Not a hand had 
been raised against him. Not a hair of 
his head had been touched. Even that 
most sacred privilege of the Hindu — the 
right of drawing water from the village 
well — had not been denied him. Not only 
this: God had raised up friends for him in 
a most wonderful manner. One of the lead- 
ing men in an adjacent village, when he 
heard that Pakariah had been baptized, 
called him to his house and gave him food 
and promised to continue to give him work 
as before. He himself has been “almost 
persuaded” for a long time, and he had 
only words of encouragement and commen- 
dation for the new convert. So wonderfully 
did God care for his child! 

In the meantime Pakariah could do but 
one thing. Wherever he went he was tell- 
ing of the wonderful salvation he had 
found. His old friends and acquaintances 
flocked about him in crowds to hear his 
message. An irresistible impulse sprang up 
within him to preach the word. He had 
no desire to spend his time in the old pur- 
suits. To this end he must learn to read. 
He got hold of some books and began 
studying. Before he was converted he 
could not read a word, but borne on by this 
great impulse the letters and words seemed 
to be given him almost as the gift of 
tongues at Pentecost. His friends and 
neighbors seeing it were astonished beyond 
measure, and said of him as of his Master 
of old, “* Whence has this man this wisdom, 
having never learned letters?” We do not 


know to what end this thing will grow, but 
we leave him joyfully in the hands of the 
God who has thus far so wonderfully led 
him out into the fullness of his light. 

We praise God for our first convert from 
the Sudras, not because he is a caste-man, 
but because it is the first break in the solid 
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wall of Hinduism in these parts. \t took 
us a long time to get over the hankering 
after Brahman converts, and it did seem 
that they must be a little better than our 
poor Malas and Madigas. But we have 
gotten over all that. Why, then, are we 
telling this story of Pakariah? First of 
all because we believe it to be a remarkable 
work of grace in a human soul, and we 
would render thanks to God for the victory. 
Second, by the conversion of this man from 
among the caste people we feel that we 
are no longer fighting on the outside of 
Hinduism, but in the citadel itself. We 
may gain our fifty thousand converts from 
the Malas and Madigas, and thank God for 
it, too, but we must not deceive ourselves by 
thinking that we have touched Hinduism 
itself. Said an educated Hindu to me the 
other day: “So long as your converts come 
from these outcastes, I shall not think that 
your religion has any claims upon me.” 
Hinduism lies entrenched behind its caste. 
Its bulk and strength lie there. We must 
win the caste-man, not because of any in- 
herent superiority in him, but because there 
is no real victory for the gospel in India 
without him. Go to any Indian village and 
mark how it is built. You will then have a 
map of Christianity in India. First is the 
village itself, solid and compact, fit emblem 
of the cohesiveness of caste. Here are the 
houses of the Brahmans, the Comaties and 
the Sudras. But we have Christians in this 
village. Where arethey? Oh, they are not 
here in the village among the caste people. 
They are out there. Do you see that little 
group of thatched huts a hundred yards 
away? That is the palem. There the 
Madigas and Malas live and there are our 
Christians. You may have a hundred con- 
verts out there, but you have not one Chris- 
tian in the village. And so we thank God 
for Pakariah. In this village, at least, we 
have one man on the inside. May he not 
be used of God to deliver the citadel into 
our hands? 


METHOD OF CARRYING WATER OR MILK IN INDIA 
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LIFE AMONG THE TELUGUS. V 


REV, A. A. NEWHALL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


VERY Hindu village has its flocks and 
herds of sheep and goats and kine, 
which are brought forth to pasture every 
morning and brought back every evening. 
It is the business of the shepherd caste, or 
“ Gollavandlu ” as the Telugus call them, to 
care for these, their own included. As the 
Hindus are mostly vegetarians, these ani- 
mals are not raised chiefly for their flesh, 
but for milk and wool, and as draught ani- 
mals, though they are often sold to Euro- 
peans and Mohammedans for slaughter. 
The shepherd will supply you with any 
one of three kinds of milk: cow’s milk, 
thin and poor, goat’s milk, rich and good, 
or buffalo’s milk, still richer in butter, but 
not so palatable to many. The Indian 
buffalo is a curiosity, having no resem- 
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blance to the noble American animal of that 
name. In size he is as large as an aver- 
age American cow, but he resembles more 
a black swine in color, hair and filthiness. 
Though not exactly amphibious, they are 
forever wallowing in water if they can find 
it, lying sometimes for hours covered up to 
their ears in tanks or muddy pools. Their 
horns are very long and of various shapes, 
and when not feeding they carry their heads 
in a nearly horizontal position, with nose 
thrust forward, as if sniffing danger or 
seeking to gratify their curiosity. Though 
apparently so stupid, they can run like 
spiders, and they are so treacherous that 
it is always best to keep out of the way of 
their long horns. 

Milk is not used fresh by natives, but is 
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either allowed to sour and then beaten up 
for drinking, or else boiled until quite thick 
and set away for churning. But the butter 
is not used as we use it, but it is melted 
down and strained, “ clarified” they call it, 
for use in making curry or sweetmeats, or 
for ointment. 

In serving Europeans the shepherd drives 
around the cow and her calf, and milks be- 
fore your door, under your eye. But even 
thus he will get water into the milk if you 
are not very watchful. The brass chemdbu 
into which he milks is spherical, with a 
short neck and wide mouth. He lets you 
look into it tosee that it is empty and clean. 
You look and are satisfied. Then to give 
you full assurance of his cleanliness he 
rinses it out before your eyes, dexterously 
tipping the vessel, so that a half pint or so 
of water is left in the bulge of the sphere. 
Then he milks into it. You feel sure you 
are getting pure milk, yet you wonder what 
makes it so blue and watery. It sometimes 
takes many months of residence in the coun- 
try to solve this mystery. 

There are five principal artisan castes 
among the Telugus of nearly equal social 
position: the carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, brassworkers and goldsmiths. These 
claim social equality with the Brahmans, 
and refuse to reverence them as religious 
superiors, 

The carpenters do almost all their work 
with saw, chisel and adze. These tools are 
sufficient for building the roof of a house 
or making the frame of a cart. For finer 
work they add to these a small heavy plane 
and a hand-drill, worked with a bore, in 
place of auger and gimlet. Their saws 
are so filed that their teeth incline towards 
the handle, instead of from it, so that the 
saw does its work when drawn instead of 
when pushed. All their lumber is sawn 
by hand, according to a method repre- 
sented in the picture, though sometimes 
the men underneath are hidden in a pit in 
the ground. I have never seen or heard of 
a saw-mill in Southern India. Their wood- 
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turning is done in a very primitive way. 
They suspend a stick, horizontally, between 
two sharp-pointed bearings, and give a piece 
of rope one or two turns around one end. 
The ends of this rope are then pulled alter- 
nately by an attendant sitting on one side, 
while the turner applies his chisel every 
time the stick turns towards him. In this 
way they manage to do some pretty fair 
work in the line of table and chair legs, 
but at a very slow rate. 

They are very conservative in their meth- 
ods. One of the Telugu missionaries once 
tried to teach his carpenters a better way 
of turning. He showed them how to make, 
with a cart-wheel, crank and belt, an arrange- 
ment for not only turning continuously but 
faster. When all was done an experiment 
was made which appeared to be highly sat- 
isfactory to the carpenters, and they took 
the machine home. But in a few weeks 
some part got slightly out of order, and 
instead of repairing it, as they could easily 
have done, they put the lathe aside and 
went back to their old slow way, appar- 
ently glad of an excuse to abandon such 
an innovation. The writer once had a 
similar experience in trying to teach a car- 
penter to use a brace and bit for large 
holes. The man worked it well under my 
eye and acknowledged its advantages, but 
on going back to him after a few hours, | 
found him cutting the holes by pounding 
away at his narrow chisel, as before. The 
other way wasn’t his vdéduka (custom) he 
said. 

The masons form a very respectable 
section of this group of artisans. They 
are bricklayers, not stonecutters, and they 
are able also to make their own bricks and 
tiles. They need careful supervision, if 
their work is to be perfectly square and 
plumb. But for fine plastering, especially 
on floors and pillars, some of them are not 
to be surpassed anywhere. They under- 
stand well the tempering of mortar and how 
fast to let it dry and how to rub down the 
fine surface coat, and they will make you a 
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floor as smooth as glass and that will wear 
for years. 

Of other artisan castes we may notice 
the potters. Here, as everywhere, they 
have an interesting occupation. Let us 
step into the yard of one in the middle of 
the forenoon. He has trodden out his clay 
and mixed it with the right proportion of 
sand, his wife has helped him move out 
into the sun the last work of yesterday, 
and now, with her baby swinging in a crib 
tied up under the veranda, she is making 
preparations for dinner while he goes on to 
new work. His wheel is like an old cart- 
wheel poised on a pivot a foot from the 
ground. The upper end of the hub is well 
loaded with clay. Then with a long stick 
the wheel is set in rapid motion, and with 
wetted hands the potter squeezes and 
moulds this revolving bunch of clay into 
symmetrical, if not beautiful forms. He is 
making today the ordinary codéndas or 
chatties used for cooking rice and other 
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domestic purposes. They are cut off with- 
out a bottom. After they are hardened in 
the sun, but not too dry, they are beaten 
into shape with a wooden paddle and the 
bottoms entirely closed up. Cylindrical 
tiles are made on these wheels, and cut in 
halves after being burned. 

The blacksmiths also are fairly skillful at 
their trade in everything except welding. 
We had a friend of this caste at Hanama- 
conda, who used to bring his kit and little 
son and do small jobs at the bungalow. 
His kit consisted of an anvil, a pair of 
bellows, his tongs, a hammer and a few 
small tools. The rest would be extem- 
porized upon the ground. The anvil was 
a fifteen or twenty pound chunk of iron 
with a square, slightly rounded top. His 
forge was made by raising a bank of earth, 
through which, on a level with the ground, 
he thrust an iron pipe. At his left hand 
he placed a basket of charcoal and on his 
right a vessel of water. Behind the forge 
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sat the small boy holding in each hand a 
leathern bag of kidskin taken off whole 
and open at the neck, which was tied to the 
iron pipe and at the butt end where a long 
slit was fastened to a pair of wooden slats, 
provided with loops for finger and thumb. 
When all was ready the blower raised his 
hand, with open slats, then closing them, 
pressed out the air. The two bags thus 
worked alternately furnished a pretty con- 
stant stream of air. 

The coppersmiths manufacture chiefly 
large spherical brass water-pots for carrying 
upon the shoulder, and small brass drinking 
vessels, also dining plates, lamps and idols. 
These latter, of moulten brass or copper, 
they will confess to be nothing but the work 
of men’s hands, but somehow, when they 
are finished superstition takes the place of 
reason, and both maker and customers ven- 
erate the supposed indwelling deity. 

The goldsmiths do wonders with their im- 
perfect tools. Sitting or squatting before 
their low anvils day after day they pound 
out, stamp out with dies, draw out into 
wire and solder before a blowpipe, gold 
sovereigns and silver rupees into ornaments 
that possess a high degree of finish. Much 


of the surplus wealth of the community 
thus goes into jewelry. 

In connection with jewelry we should 
mention here the du/gi caste or bangle 
makers. The cheapest and most commonly 
worn bracelets are made of glass in all 
colors and variously flattened, krinkled, 
twisted or imitative of cut glass. These 
are the work of the dz/gis, who also work 
in lacca or stick lac; but this is brittle, and 
the two materials are often combined by 
coating two glass rings with lac, so as to 
make a wide, flat face, into which are stuck 
bits of tinsel of all colors or bits of colored 
glass, which are arranged in patterns very 
attractive to the eye. A low-caste woman’s 
ambition for personal adornment does not 
rise much higher than to have both arms, 
from elbow to wrist, nearly covered with 
these gaudy rings. 

The weavers lead a very industrious life, 
and have a very domestic occupation. All 
their work is done at home, all the family 
participating in it. Even the little three- 
year-old finds something to do to help. The 
process is crude and the products coarse, 
but very durable, and sometimes beautified 
by figures interwoven or stamped upon them 
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in colors. Spinning is included in the busi- 
ness. The weaver buys his cotton from 
the cultivator, his women and children run 
it through a kind of ginning machine, made 
like a clothes-wringer, and then spin it upon 
a diminutive wheel, upon the same principle 
our grandmothers worked. From the full 
spindles the thread is passed through a 
weak sizing, and then wound off upon 
hand-reels, the whole process being not 
very different from that used when our 
ancestors made their own cloth and cloth- 
ing. It is finally passed from these through 
a tube in the hand over the numerous pegs 
in a block-reel, so arranged that when taken 
off the great skein is as long as the required 
web. The next process is to stretch the web 
in a frame, size it and comb it out till dry, 
then roll it up and fit it to the loom inside 
the house, after which the operator takes 
his seat at one end upon the edge of a pit 
dug in the floor, in which his dangling feet 
have free play to shift the web by means of 
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cords attached to the frames above. The 
shuttle is thrown by hand, and the women 
and children keep him supplied with fresh 
spools as they are needed. The whole 
apparatus is remarkably complete, contain- 
ing all the essential parts of a modern loom. 
Imported goods and the products of re- 
cently established cotton mills in India 
have greatly diminished the lucrativeness 
of this occupation in some localities, so that 
weavers are compelled to devote part of 
their time to other work. 

Another related industry is that of rug- 
making. The Warungul rugs of the Dec- 
can have become famous, as have those of 
other places in the vicinity of Hyderabad. 
They are certainly very beautiful, durable, 
skilfully and laboriously made, and when 
composed of silk and wool are very expen- 
sive. I have seen such on exhibition, six 
or eight feet square, said to be worth be- 
tween two and three hundred dollars. 


A TELUGU WEDDING 


REV. ALFRED C, FULLER, PODILI, INDIA 


HE most elaborate Christian wedding 
which ever occurred at Podili, I sup- 
pose, was that of the mission gardener. 
He and the bride were accompanied from 
their home to the mission house by a pro- 
cession of their friends, and a band of musi- 
cians, who were relatives. 

The bride wore a bright golden-yellow 
cotton cloth, with red flowers printed upon 
it, which was wrapped about her in the usual 
native fashion, with graceful drapings. ‘The 
groom wore a blue cotton shirt, the usual 
loin cloth bordered with red, and a gor- 
geous turban with a heavy border of woven 
gold thread, which was loaned him by a 
friend. He also wore a coral necklace, 
loaned by another friend. 

There must have been three or four hun- 
dred people on the veranda to witness the 


ceremony. Mr. Brock, Mr. Stait and IJ, all 
spoke. (The wedding was hurried up and 
celebrated a week earlier than the appointed 
time, so as to please the groom by having 
three doras to officiate). I had a bright- 
colored cloth on the table behind which 
we stood, and we distributed bright picture 
cards, as souvenirs, to all who came. 

I had been holding back a part of the 
gardener’s pay each month, in prospect of 
his marriage, and with this money he has 
built a mud house, like the rest in his ham- 
let, and is free from debt. I gave him a 
number of pictures from Harper's Weekly 
to put on the walls of the hut. They say 


they have discovered a picture of Moses 
among them, and this fact seems to have 
pleased all very much. 


PASTOR SUBBIAH OF NELLORE 


REV. DAVID DOWNIE, D.D., NELLORE, INDIA 


REV. A. SUBBIAH OF NELLORE, INDIA 
N the early stages of the great famine of 
1876-78, which carried off more than 
three millions of people, there came one 
day to the mission bungalow in Nellore a 
poor widow with two little boys clinging to 
her skirts. Her husband had just died of 
cholera, and she had no means of support- 
ing herself or her children. With tears 
coursing down her wan cheeks she begged 
the missionaries to take her two boys and 
bring them up as their own. She still clung 
to her two little girls and the baby, but a 
month later she too died, and then the old 
grandmother brought the two little girls and 
the baby, and we gladly adopted the whole 
family, grandmother and all. The oldest 
son was already a teacher in our school. 
We have never regretted our investment. 
It was probably the best missionary venture 
we ever made. Dear little “« Tiny” and the 
baby died, but all the rest were truly con- 
verted, including the old grandmother, and 
the three boys are today occupying three 
of the most important positions in the Tel- 
ugu mission. One is associated with Dr. 


McLaurin in translation work. Another is 
the able and trusted assistant of the Mis- 
sion Treasurer, and the third is the subject 
of this sketch. 

Subbiah pursued his secular studies as far 
as the matriculation examination, which he 
failed to pass. This was a sore disappoint- 
ment to him, but we now see the hand of 
God in it. Had he passed that examina- 
tion he would probably have entered some 
other calling, and we have abundant evi- 
dence that God was calling him to the work 
of the ministry. He had already passed 
through the Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated with great credit. For 
a time he served the mission as an evange- 
list, and with such success that we placed 
him in charge of Allur, then an outstation 
of Nellore. 

In 1893 the Nellore church extended a 
call to Subbiah to become their pastor. He 
accepted the position, and has ably filled it 
ever since. Under his ministry the church 
has become wholly self-supporting. For 
a time the missionaries continued their 
monthly subscriptions to the church, but 
in 1897 they withdrew their contributions, 
devoting them to a special object, so that 
all the expenses of the church came from 
the native people. 

Although Subbiah could well devote his 
entire time to the work in the station, his 
love for what is called the evangelistic 
work in the villages is so strong that he 
frequently joins the missionaries in their 
tours, and even without the missionaries 
delights in making trips into the destitute 
portions of the fields for days and even 
weeks at a time. 

Pastor Subbiah is a prayerful and devoted 
student of God’s word and an earnest and 
successful preacher. He has shown a good 
deal of tact as pastor, wisely guiding the 
church in times of trial and strife, when 
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more than usual grace, grit and gumption 
were needed. He has had to meet the diffi- 
culties that frequently accompany the pres- 
ence of an ex-pastor in the congregation, 
but he has always been master of the situa- 
tion. 

If we had never done more in the mis- 


Poverty in Heathen Lands 


sion field than to be the agents in God’s 
hands of rescuing Subbiah and his family 
from starvation and heathenism, we should 
feel that our labors had been richly re- 
warded. Not unto us, but to God be the 
glory! 


POVERTY IN HEATHEN LANDS 


HE exceeding poverty of the masses in 
all oriental countries must always con- 
stitute a serious problem in connection with 
the subject of self-support. It is not easy 
for a European to form an adequate idea 
of the depth of the poverty which prevails 
in India, for example; nor, even though he 
may have lived for years in the country, to 
adjust his ideas of value to so small a scale 
as grows out of this pinching want. A 
Hindu will wrangle for hours over a sum 
the equivalent of which in English or Amer- 
ican money is so trifling as not to seem to 
any but a Hindu worth a second thought. 
The explanation of the matter is that the 
real value of the sum involved is not to be 
determined from any table of foreign ex- 
change, but by what it costs to obtain that 
amount of money in this country. 

The smallest coin in circulation in the 
south of India is the fze, of which one 
hundred and ninety-two are equal to a 
rupee. At the present rate of exchange 
a fie is worth about the sixth part of an 
American cent or an English half-penny. 
That is to say, to meet the requirements of 
the people of India it needs a coin six times 
as small as the smallest for which there is 
any use in England or America. A better 
idea of the matter may be obtained by 
those who have never lived in India, from 
the wages paid tothe-coolie laborers. Any- 
where in the Telugu country a man of that 


class would have to work in the field all 
day, eating his own food if he got any, to 
earn as much as an American pays for a 
single car-fare, or a glass of soda water, or 
to have his boots blacked; while the Ameri- 
can’s dinner at a down town restaurant 
would probably cost as much as the other 
could earn in a fortnight. | 

But the climate favors the poor in India; 
clothing is more a matter of looks than of 
comfort during the greater part of the vear, 
and the long periods of fasting, or of scanty 
rations, to which they are often driven, are 
not what they would be in a cold country. 
Their food has, of necessity, to be always 
of the coarsest and cheapest that can be 
had, while their clothing is often little but 
rags; but they are easily satisfied, and 
strange as it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with the country, manage to 
waste, in the aggregate, a great deal of 
money on utterly useless expenditures. 
Indulgence in the cheap intoxicants of the 
country takes a great deal of money, and 
Christians who are not addicted to that 
vice waste a great deal on tobacco in its 
various forms, betel leaf, etc. 

Our sympathies are drawn out toward 
the poor and the destitute, but a man is not 
too poor to give for the Lord’s work who 
has money to spend on useless indulgences 
for himself.— The Baptist Missionary Re- 
view. 


BAPTIST ACHIEVEMENTS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


REV. JAMES SUNDERLAND, D.D., DISTRICT SECRETARY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


3. Achievements in Organization 


But these souls have not only been gath- 
ered out of the world, they have been 
gathered into churches, separated, massed, 
organized, and trained, that they may them- 
selves become a great aggressive force in 
the kingdom of God. 


REGENERATE MEMBERS 


The material of which these churches 
are composed — only regenerate persons — 
looks in the direction of pure churches and 
aggressive influence. They have all come 
in as believers, submitting to the ordinance 
which is a profession of death to sin, and 
life in Jesus Christ. So far as human wis- 
dom could determine, all have come in 
through a personal experience of the new 
life, and so together they constitute spiritual 
bodies. 

The same guarantee of this is not al- 
ways given in the baptisms reported by 
others. I heard Bishop Thoburn tell, some 
years since, about the baptism of many 
thousands in Northern India. I asked him 
personally how many of them were believers. 
He could not tell. He had kept no account 
of this. He said we baptize believers, and 
their children, upon the faith of one or both 
of their parents, and wives if they are will- 
ing and are respectable characters, upon 
the faith of their husbands. And we bap- 
tize persons as seekers. So that these 
many thousands must be largely reduced to 
find the number of believers. By this proc- 
ess you have churches with a large element 
of unconverted persons in them, which is 
in itself a source of weakness. 


TRAINED FOR AGGRESSIVE WORK 


In order to make our churches an aggres- 
sive force, they have been trained to se/f- 
control, The missionaries do not govern 


them. One of the first things taught them 
is that they must govern themselves under 
Christ. 

They are taught se/fsupport, also, as 
rapidly as in their extreme poverty they 
can be brought to it. They must begin at 
once to support their own churches and 
schools, as far as they are able, and to do it 
wholly as soon as they can. It is worthy 
to be remembered that of the 853 churches 
raised up by the missionaries of the Union 
in heathen lands, 524 are self-supporting. 

They are also taught se/fpropagation. 
They are raised up under the most earnest 
missionary activity. It would be only nat- 
ural that they should catch something of 
the spirit of the missionaries. They see 
the awful needs around them, and they are 
pressed on by the remembrance of their 
own dark condition from which they have 
so recently escaped, and by the joy they 
have in their own salvation. 

They are taught from the beginning that 
the primary responsibility for the evangeli- 
zation of their people rests with them. The 
missionaries can only fairly begin this work. 
They must carry it to completion. And so 
these 263,000 are organized as a great mis- 
sionary force for the evangelization of their 
people, and the world. The churches of 
Burma gave last year $45,000 for the vari- 
ous lines of gospel propagation, out of a 
poverty, of .which we can have little con- 
ception. Only two states of the Union 
gave as much for Baptist Foreign Missions, 

Educational work has naturally and neces- 
sarily accompanied missionary effort in every 
land, in order that those who became Chris- 
tians and their children might become intel- 
ligent, and fitted for true service. 

The primary school is planted at every 
station. Secondary schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries have followed as 
needs and abilities have determined. About 
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2,200 primary and secondary schools, with 
3,000 teachers, and 80,000 pupils are under 
the care of Baptist missions. The Mis- 
sionary Union has two colleges and six 
theological seminaries. 


RAISING UP A GREAT DENOMINATION 


Baptists have then, through their mis- 
sions, been raising up a great denomina- 
tion in many lands, which is not only 
correct in doctrine, but alive to every form 
of Christian activity. The 1,820 churches 
of the Missionary Union, and the hundreds 
belonging to other Baptist societies, are 
busy centers of aggressive Christian life. 
They are doing evangelizing work, relief 
work, training work, teaching work. They 
have Sunday-schools, Young People’s So- 
cieties, Mission schools, Bible distribution, 
printing work, hospital work, educational 
work, care for the aged, for orphans and 
the unfortunate. In short they have in 
some measure almost every form of work 
that we have. 

IN EUROPE 

When I think of Europe, into which the 
great Apostle Paul brought the pure gospel, 
of which a hundred years ago it was almost 
as destitute as the heathen nations them- 
selves, having indeed the form, but denying 
the power, and that it has been our privi- 
lege as Baptists to have so large a hand in 
replanting the seed in this old historic soil, 
and to raise up a denomination 110,000 
strong, well organized, aggressive, spiritual, 
well equipped with every appliance for ef- 
ficiency, with an able and consecrated, if 
not a numerous ministry, and best of all 
with hearts aflame with zeal, and heads 
filled with knowledge, my heart is filled with 
gratitude. Our work in Europe, which has 


cost us little, and from which we have re- 
ceived large returns, not only there, but back 
in this country, in some of the best mem- 
bers and ministers that we have in our 
churches, is a magnificent achievement. 
Sweden with its 561 churches, 601 preach- 
ers, and 38,321 members; Germany with its 
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169 churches, 249 preachers, and 34,167 
members; Russia with its 126 churches, 
225 preachers, and 18,764 members; and 
nearly all the other nations with a smaller 
but active force, nearly all of which have 
been raised up within the past twenty-five 
years, bring before us facts and conditions 
that should warm even a stony heart into 
gratitude. 
IN ASIA 

Looking at our older mission fields in 
Asia, Burma, the oldest, with its 640 
churches, 651 native preachers, and 36,000 
members, with college, theological semi- 
nary, academies, hospitals, and hundreds 
of primary schools, with its communities 
that are entirely Christian, with its printing 
presses, periodicals, literature, and mission- 
ary societies, possesses a force of no mean 
strength. It is not time to abandon this 
field, but there is no doubt that if left to 
itself, Christianity would live, and in the 
older fields, would prosper. 

Not quite so efficient perhaps are the 130 
Telugu churches, because younger, poorer, 
and perhaps not generally so well trained. 
But with their 488 native preachers, some 
of them educated and able men, with their 
theological seminary, college, academies, 
hospitals, publication society, and other 
appliances, they also form a grand force. 
The same may be said in less degree of 
our younger and smaller missions. 


TOTALS 


Now put these together,— the 950 mis- 
sionaries of all Baptist societies, the 4,100 
native preachers, the 2,500 churches, the 
263,000 living members, and to raise up 
these within a hundred years, and most 
of them within twenty-five years, under 
the most adverse circumstances, in lands 
distant, among peoples prejudiced and hate- 
ful, in languages unknown, in climates un- 
healthful, this has been the achievement 
of Baptist Foreign missions. They form a 
force nearly twice as numerous as the Bap- 
tists of New England, and more than 90,000 
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larger than the Baptists west of the Missis- 
sippi River, leaving out Missouri, Arkansas 
and Texas. 

To do this our Missionary Union has sent 
forward about 1,000 men and women to its 
Asiatic and African fields, and has expended 
$14,210,484. 

The total number of missionaries that all 
Baptist societies have sent out, cannot be 
less than 2,000, and their total contribu- 
tions $28,000,000. Baptist contributions 
for this work in 1896 were $1,250,715. 
Of this $833,835 was raised in America, 
and $416,880 in Great Britain and Europe. 


GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


The growth of the missionary spirit, as 
expressed by contributions, may be shown 
in two ways: First, by the amount given 
per member. In 1838 the average annual 
contribution from the constituency of the 
Missionary Union in the North was only 
seven cents per member, and the most gen- 
erous state only reached twenty-five cents. 
In 1856 the average had reached thirty- 
five cents, while the best states had reached 
$1.00. In 1896 the average was fifty-one 
cents, while the best state had reached $1.50. 

As shown by the totals, the receipts in 
1814 by the Missionary Union were $2,- 
095.25. In 1830, $29,204. In 1850, $87,- 
537- In 1839 they passed the $100,000 
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mark, and only fell below that sum three 
times after 1857. In 1870 they passed the 
$200,000 mark, and have never gone below 
that sum since. 

In 1880 they were $290,851. In 1890, 
$440,788. In 1896, $467,201. In the Cen- 
tenary year, they reached nearly a million 
dollars. 

WOMEN’S SOCIETIES 

The organization of the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Societies, which Dr. Murdock de- 
clared was the most important movement 
in this enterprise during his long connection 
with the work, has borne a very important 
relation to its growth and prosperity. They 
have not only raised a large amount of 
money, and sent hundreds of consecrated 
women to the mission fields, but they have 
become one of the chief agencies for the 
missionary education of our churches. 
We have now four of these societies in 
the North, and one in the South. The 
societies in the North raised last year 
about $112,000, and from the beginning 
nearly $2,000,000. 

The organization of our Young People’s 
Societies, is believed to give large promise 
along this line. Something has been done 


by them already, but their thorough instruc- 
tion and enlistment in this work, is not yet 
effected. These are among the next steps 
of progress before them. 


WOMEN OF BURMA 
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THE CROSS AND THE WORD 


OU area man of the cross; it will be 
your aim to train up the churches 
to the same standard and in the same 
spirit. They will learn that the charity of 
the cross is one seeking rather to enrich 
others than to hoard for itself. When the 
churches are more thoroughly pervaded by 
this spirit, there will be no longer a lack 
of funds or of laborers for our foreign mis- 
sions, nor will the nations rush by myriads 
into hell, whilst the church is grudgingly 
telling out her few dollars for the work of 
evangelization, and calculating how much 
money may be saved from the expense of 
the world’s salvation; not economizing for 
the cross, so much as economizing from its 
demands, You will remind the churches 
that they were enlisted beneath the gory 
cross, the badge of the Master’s anguish 
and shame, that, as far as man is concerned, 
they might rather give than receive ; that no 
vulgar pangs bought their peace, and that 
it was no easy task for their Lord to pur- 
chase for them their hope of heaven. If 
impelled and permitted yourselves to go 
forth to the heathen, you will look to Gol- 
gotha, and find there motives whose impul- 
sive power is never spent, and an example 
whose self-sacrificing benevolence can never 
be rivaled. 

It is one of the traditions of the age of 
chivalry that a Scottish king, when dying, 
bequeathed his heart to the most trusted 
and beloved of his nobles, to be carried to 
Palestine. Enclosing the precious deposit 
in a golden case, and suspending it from 
his neck, the knight went out with his com- 
panions. He found himself, when on his 
way to Syria, hard pressed in battle by 
the Moors of Spain. To animate himself 
to supernatural efforts as it were, that he 
might break through his thronging foes, 
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he snatched the charge entrusted to him 
from his neck, and flinging it into the midst 
of his enemies, exclaimed, * Forth, heart of 
Bruce, as thou wast wont, and Douglas will 
follow thee or die!” and so he perished in 
the endeavor to reclaim it from the tram- 
pling feet of the infidels, and force his own 
way out. 

Even such will you feel your own posi- 
tion to be when encountering the hosts of 
heathenism. Your Master's heart has flung 
itself in advance of your steps. In the 
rushing crowds that withstand you, there 
is not one whom that heart has not cared 
for and pitied, however hostile and debased, 
unlovely and vile. It is your business to 
follow the leadings of his heart, to pluck it, 
as it were, from beneath the feet of those 
who in ignorance and enmity would tread it 
into the dust. From the cross, as from a 
lofty eminence, it has cast itself abroad 
among these “ armies of the aliens.” And 
not like Douglas, is it yours to follow it 
and die; you follow it and /éve. You fol- 
low it, and the heathen live. And whether 
your post be at home or abroad, among the 
destitution of the West, or that of the an- 
cient East, whenever glory, ease, or wealth 
may seek to lure you aside from your work, 
look to the cross, and remember Him who 
hung there in agony for your sins. Let the 
look which broke Peter’s heart check your 
first infirmity of purpose, recall each wand- 
ering thought and rally anew all the powers 
of your fainting spirit. Be Paul’s determi- 
nation yours: “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.”— REv. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D.D., conclusion 
of “The Conservative Principle in Our 
Literature.” 


Some 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF JULY II, 1898. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


HE action of the Conference of missionaries in Japan on the subject of self-support, 
was presented to the Executive Committee, the preamble reading : 

« Whereas all organized churches or groups of believers being, according to scripture, 
self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating, are not expected to look to foreign funds 
for support of their work in any way;” and continuing with practical resolutions to carry 
out the preceding preamble. The action of the Conference was approved, with the modi- 
fication that changes in the rule regarding native salaries shall be subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

The committees nominated by the Japan Conference on Publications, Bible-woman’s 
work, Sunday-schools, Recommendation of Candidates, Language Examinations, Hymn- 
book, Sunday-school Lesson Helps, Evangelistic Work, Self-support, Relations to the 
Home Board, School for Missionaries’ Children, Mission Property, Executive Committee 
of the Theological Seminary, Examining Committee and Advisory Board of the Tokyo 
Baptist Academy, were all confirmed. 


THE MEETING OF SEPT. I2, 1898. FOURTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


A special circular regarding the work and urgent needs of the Union was adopted, 
to be sent to the churches on the home field. 

Miss Anna M. Linker and Miss Dorcas Whitaker were designated to Vinukonda, 
India, and Miss Sarah B. Barrows was requested to take charge of the work in Zigon, 
Burma, to allow the return of Miss Zillah A. Bunn to America. 

A special committee, consisting of Rev. Henry M. King, D.D., Rev. Nathan E. Wood, 
D.D., and Rev. Joseph F. Elder, was appointed to confer with a similar committee 
from the American Baptist Home Mission Society in regard to the missionary work in 
the new United States territories. 


THE MEETING OF SEPT. 26, 1898. FOURTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


Rev. T. G. Field, District Secretary for the Middle District, addressed the Committee 
on the nature of the work on the home field, and was invited to remain during the 
session. 

The resignation of Miss Lillie M. Snowden of Shaohing, China, was accepted, in view 
of her intended marriage to Rev. Mr. Bousfield of Shaohing. 

Mrs. H. W. Mix was requested to remain in Rangoon to assist Dr. Cushing in the 
preparation of Shan literature, and Miss Lizbeth Hughes of Moulmein was transferred 
to the Morton Lane School, in view of Miss Sheldon’s return to America. 

At the request of the Woman's Society of the West, Miss Bertha Etta Davis was 
appointed a missionary of the Union. 

A letter from Rev. E. T. Welles of Banza Manteke, Congo, was presented, giving an 
account of the encouraging and prosperous nature of the work on that field. 

Rev. William Ashmore, Jr., of Swatow, China, was authorized to visit Bangkok, 
Siam, for the encouragement and strengthening of the Chinese mission in that city. 
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LARGE INGATHERINGS 


' reply to some who express their alarm 
at the prospect of admitting to the 
church large numbers of poorly instructed, 
ignorant people, several things may be said. 
It has been our fortune within the last 
twenty years to see somewhat of the work 
of nearly all the large missions of India, 
in the south and in the north, in the east 
and in the west. We have talked with many 
of the missionaries of all the churches, and 
have read numberless mission reports. The 
conviction impressed upon our mind is, that 
the churches formed very largely of con- 
verts gathered in without elaborate tech- 
nical instruction, dut carefully nurtured 
after baptism, are not a whit behind those 
churches composed largely of choice hand- 
picked converts, previously put through 
a rigid course of catechetical instruction 


spread over months. Bishop Caldwell of 
Tinnevelly, one of the ablest missionaries 
of the past generation, has put on record 
his deliberate opinion that the converts 
gathered in in large numbers after the 
famine of 1876-78 made more satisfactory 
church members than those who had been 
added to the church in ones and twos by 
the slower process. They gave less trouble, 
were more amenable to discipline, and less 
disposed to depend upon mission assistance. 
Every mission that has been favored with 
large accessions from the lower classes 
testifies that while the work has not by any 
means been void of blemishes and failures, 
the outcome on the whole has been satis- 
factory, more satisfactory in some respects 
than had been anticipated.— 7he J/ndian 
Witness. 


PETTERS 


SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES 


At Rebala we have organized a church of 
thirty-three members, and when the absent ones 
come there will be at least forty, and possibly 
fifty. Five of the thirty-three were baptized 
the evening the church was formed. The 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated, and all felt that 
they had had a good time and a step taken in 
the right direction. According to our Nellore 
policy, the people had to promise to bear the 
major part of the expenses before we agreed to 
organize the church. This they did very cheer- 
fully, and subscribed seven rupees or more a 
month for the support of the pastor. If this 
is kept up we shall not need to help the church 
at all. But if we do have to help for a while it 
will be the church, and not the pastor, that 
we shall help. A committee was appointed to 
nominate a pastor and feda/u, or elders. This 
will of course weaken the Nellore church for a 
while, yet the leading spirit in the movement 
was the pastor of the Nellore church. 

This desire for independent self-supporting 
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village churches is contagious. Ever since we 
set off the Rajapalem church to work out its 
own salvation, these people at Rebala have been 
clamoring for a church of their own. If we 
had been working on the old plan of supplying 
pastor, chapel and everything else, this would 
not have surprised us, but the people know that 
if they will be independent, they must pay the 
price. Independent churches dependent on the 
mission for everything but the name, is a thing 
of the past so far as the Nellore field is con- 
cerned. Our next move will be to get these 
young churches to send out volunteer evange- 
lists to the surrounding villages, so that we can 
withdraw the mission evangelists for work in the 
jungles where there are no churches. 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Nel- 
lore has recently taken up the village of Covur 
as its special field of effort, and appointed our 
daughter Minnie as leader in the work. The 
movement at Rebala seems to have stirred them 
up, and this will probably be the next place 
where a church will be organized. It is pretty 


Donations 


close to both Nellore and Rajapalem, but there 
is plenty of room in between to furnish abun- 
dance of work for all. There is perhaps no 
spot in the whole Telugu mission, outside of the 
station towns, where so much work has been 
done with so little apparent fruit as this village 
of Covur. 

The southwest side of the field is a very 
hard and unfruitful section. There is but one 
Christian in all that region, consisting of a strip 
of country forty by twenty miles in extent. That 
one man is in a village thirteen miles from Nel- 
lore. All beyond that, clear out to the Eastern 
Ghauts, is a barren waste, spiritually. But there 
are signs that the darkness is beginning to give 
way to the sun of righteousness. 

Too Small Salaries.— One afternoon while 
we were preaching in a village near here, some- 
thing was said about God dwelling in us. An 
old fellow covered with paint and ashes inter- 
rupted us with the question: ‘If God is in you, 
why is it that you can get only a few rupees a 
month, when other doras (European gentle- 
men) get thousands of rupees a month?’’ We 
have heard of complaints against missionaries 
that they got too much money and lived too 
high to be of any use to the poor Hindus, but 
here we have the fact that we get so little urged 
against the truth of the gospel we preach. For- 
tunately the truth of our gospel does not depend 
on the social status of its heralds. 

Davip Downlkg, D.D., Nellore. 
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THE county is a fairly large one, having two 
good metalled roads running north to south, and 
one running east to west, so that all parts are 
brought within easy reach by road, to the mis- 
sionary. The Buckingham Canal also crosses it 
on the coast, giving from twenty to thirty miles of 
canal and river work. It extends about twenty 
miles north to south, and thirty miles east to 
west. There are in it seventy-five townships, 
comprising about 250 villages and hamlets. The 
town of Kavali is also the seat of a District Mun- 
siff’s Court, as well as of the usual county offices. 
The former is wider in its range and brings many 
people from distant parts of the surrounding coun- 
try. Another interesting feature of the town is 
that it forms the half-way stopping-place between 
Nellore and Ongole, being not far from forty 
miles from each, though we now have neigh- 
boring stations about twenty miles distant, north 
and south at Allur and at Kundakur. There is 
almost no wet or irrigated cultivation in this part 
of the country; the people depend, therefore, 
upon the rains, and when these fail, as is sig- 
nally the case this year, prices at once go up and 
a famine takes place. Just now not only here, 
but all over India, there is threatened a wide- 
spread and severe famine. Prices are double the 
usual figures, and until relief comes the poor 
must suffer a great deal. 

Rev. Epwin BuLLarb. 
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RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 


1898 


M: Fayette $3 30 Nobleboro, 1st ch. Mission 
$r so | Bethel 6 00 | Penobscot Asso. per A. G. 
Penobscot Asso. per A. G. Bangor, 2d ch., Dea. C, D. Ray, Treas.: Lincoln Cen- 
Ray, Treas.: Montague Y. Pressey, for sup. nat. pr. ter ch. $1.47; ; Bangor, 2d 
P. S. C. E. $2.40; Great care Rev. A Bunker...... 25 00 ch. $13.55; Oldtown ch. 
Works ch. $2.24; Bradley Kennebunk Village ch. 8 00 $11.46; Passadumkeag ch. 
ch. $1.60; Passadumkeag Hancock Asso. per Clarence 6oc.; Bradford ch. $1.50; 
ch. 75c.; Bangor, 2d ch. Emery, Treas.: Blue Hill Charleston ch. goc.; East 
$12.13; West Hampden ch. ch, $6.00; Penobscot ch. Corinth ch. o 98 South 
$1.95 ; Charleston ch. goc. ; $2.40; Winter Harbor ch, Levant ch. $1.89...-.....-+ 33 32 
Brewer, ist ch. $4.63; Le- $4.00; West Ellsworth ch. Houlton ch. by Miss wa Ww. 
vant, $1. 10 8o0c. N. Sedgwick ch. $2.00; Gould.........- 3 00 
Washington Asso. coll. 10 00 Manset ch. $200; Sedg- Ellsworth Y. P.S 5. C. 10 00 
Addison, 2d ch....... 1 00 wick ch. $6.40; Lamoine South Waterloo ch. . as 2 00 
Portland, a friend..... 5 00 ch. $3.20; Ellsworth ch. West Gardiner &. ENS 7 02 
Free-st, Ss. 20 00 $4.00; Surry ch. $4.00; Jay ch.....- 2 
Rockport ch...... 6606 5 00 Franklin ch $2. Lincoln Asso. per “Herbert 
South Paris ch.............. 13 76 ch. $2.00 . aye 39 20 E. Thayer, Treas.: Thom- 
Bar Harbor, Mrs. Mt. Vernon 3 33 aston ch. $14.25; Morrill 
White’s S.’S. class....... 5 42 | West Machiasport ch.. 2 00 ch. $1.00; St George, 1st 
Rumford Falls, rst ch. ....- 626 | East Winthrop ch........--- Ir 10 Ch. $2.10 35 
Wayne ch,.... 4 80 | Brunswick 5 oo | Skowhegan, Bethany 9 00 
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Fairfield ch. ..........+ 25 
6 27 
Calais, ed Y. P.S. C. E..... 20 00 
Waterboro ch........ —— 5 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $297.40. 


New London ch. for the per- 
sonal support of Rev. E. N. 


35 00 
Brentwood ch. ....... II 00 
Brentwood Center, a ne. 

tow. salary of Rev. G. H 

Brack. 100 00 
Newport, 1st ch. ($55 is from 

Ephraim and Joel Fletcher 

ission Circle for Burman 

Mission and $45 from Dea. 

Timothy and Lois Fletcher 

Mission Circle for Mrs. 

Downie’s Industr’1 School) 100 00 
Newport, 1st ch...........- 2 90 
Plaistow ch. quar. payment.. 3 50 

VERMONT, $158.14. 
¥. P. S.C. B..0000 5 00 
Wallingford ch. tow. salary 

of Miss C. A. Converse... 33 00 
Hydeville ch. for do......... 8 50 
Pittsford ch. for do.. 5 00 
Middletown Springs ch. for 

GO, 4 50 
East Hubbardton ch. Sor do. 8 50 
Pownal ch. for do.......---- 20 00 
West Pawlet ch. for va 27 00 
Fairfax ch. .......++ 6 00 
South Londonderry ch.. 10 00 
Essex B. Y. P.U. I 00 
Hydeville, Rev. and Mrs. 

A. Swart, tow. sup. Rev. 

As: Dearing 25 00 
Buriington, rst S. S. Class, 

No. 2, tow. sup. Pothepogu 

Henry, care Rev. W. R. 

RHODE ISLAND, $164.23. 
North Kingston, rst ch...... 3 10 
Wickford, ist ch. ........--- 22 54 
Pawtucket, rst ch, ......+++- 7 00 
Providence, 12 86 

Broadway Y. P. 

S.C. E. for sup. of Aung 

Bow, care of Rev. W F. 

Thomas, 28 00 
East Greenwich, 1st ch...... 5 95 
Norwood ch 00 
Newport, st S. quar.coll., 5 93 

Central ch. ....... 43 85 

MASSACHUSETTS, $727.25. 
Dorchester, a friend for sup. 

Sungiah, care Dr. Downie, 20 00 
Dorchester, a friend...... 00 
Gardner > 1 00 

ch. . +++ 1000 
Lowell, Worthen-t. 24 84 
Newton, Immanuel ch., Mrs. 

Ellen A, Harwood........ 25 00 

Fall River, 2dch..... seeees 250 00 
and ch. by 

Hon. J. M. Leonard...... 50 00 
1 o1 
Shutesbury 8 50 
West Acton ch...... 88 48 
10 00 
East Somerville, a friend... 10 00 
Petersham ch. 00 

Newburyport 20 00 
Agawam, tstch...... ...... 23 10 

-P.8.C. E. 60 
Middlefield, a friend ........ 40 00 


Donations 


Rockport ch. . coccccces $10 74 
East Brookfield ch.......... 5 00 
Still River ch, > 4 00 
Greenville ch. ......-...+++- 1 26 
Salem, Central ch. ......... 40 00 
Lawrence, 18st ch.....-.. 18 30 
Malden, ist ch. 6 25 
Roxbury, a friend ......... I 00 
Boston, Dempsey Bros. for 

sup, stu. care of Rev. F. 

H. Eveleth......... 30 00 
Brookline, ist ch. 84 22 


CONNECTICUT, $348.34. 
New London Asso. Y P. 
Rally 


New Hartford I 00 
Second Waterford ch., Mrs. 
Jessie A.H yde 25 00 
Clinton, Mrs. Peak L. Dyer 
for sup. of nat. pr. in the 
Telugu field.. ........... 5 00 
Lyme, Old Lyme ch......... 2 00 
Hartford, iss M. Good- 
man’s S. S. class........+- 1 00 
Colchester ch. . 54 
Waterford, 2d ch............ 41 
124 
South Colebrook ch. ..... 1 43 
Wallingford, . ch., tow. sup. 
Rev. E. N. Fletcher...... 125 00 


Mansfield ch. . 2 
Bridgeport, E. "Washington- 


ave. ch..... 00000 12 82 
New Haven, Calvary ch..... 2 00 
Meriden, E. B. Hart for sup. : 

nat. pr. in China.. ....... 100 00 
Meriden, Ellen D. Hart for 

do. in India..... ee 50 00 

$369 00 

Less returned to Grand-ave. 
Bapt. ch., New Haven.... 20 66 
$348 34 

NEW YORK, $1,366.25. 

Macedon ch, .. 472 
Oswego, 18t. Ch..... 10 00 

Greenwich, The Baby Marvin 

‘und, for Rev. L.W.Cronk- 

hite’s mission work ...... 30 00 
Schenectady, Emmanuel Bi- 

18 go 
Schenectady, 1st ch. . 11 00 
New Baltimore wees 00 

Rev. L. Sm‘th, 7 00 
Welisbury, W. W. Youell... 10 00 
Hy 2 00 
Buffalo, Delaware-ave ch... 53 96 
Rochester, Park- ave, ch. ...- 61 00 
S.S.. 20 00 

Brooklyn, Sixth-ave. and 

S.S. for Rev. F. P. Suther- 

land, Burma, to help repair 

100 00 
Mannsville ch. 27 
Wales Centre Y. 'P. S.C. E 6 00 
New York, 2d German S. S. 

for nat, pr. Ongole, care “ 

Rev. J. E. tough, D. 50 00 
Flatbush S. S,......... eos 
Rockville Centre Ch..cecee.. 5 00 
GR. 5 42 
Liberty 8 02 
«2.00000 48 00 
Mahopac Falls ch, 59 00 
Brewster 470 
New York, Mrs.G. H. Hope, 25 00 
Amberst ch. ......0. 14 00 
cic. 2 00 
Sinclairville ch......++..... I 00 
Dunkirk ch..... 4 00 


Sherman, Rev. T. P. Poate.. 
Randolph, Miss E. M. Camp- 


Portland, 1st ch..... 
Millport ch.... .... 
Hornellsville, 1st ch. 
So. New Berlin ch.. 
Homer, A Friend...... 
Groton ch.. .... peneses 
Virgi 
Mc 
Summer Hill ch. 
Hermitage 
Hudson 


iver North 4 
Asso. Union tow. salary 
Rev. A. F. Groesbeck, 
Ungkung, China ......... 

Utica, Tabernacle 

Apulia ch............. 

Syracuse, Delaware-st. 

Geo. L. Ford 
Hartwick ch. ..... 

Brookfield ch. .... 

Stephentown Y. P. S E.. 

Ballston Spa, Slade. eos 

Brookton ch. . 

So. Bradford ch............. 

Wayne ch 

GR, 

New York, North ch........ 

** German ch. 

East New York, rst ch. Y. L. 
Miss. Soc., sup. of natives, 

A Friend 

South res ist Dover ch. 
E 


coll. 


NEW JERSEY, $423.89. 


Camden Asso., a friend tow. 
salary of nat. ‘pr. care Rev. 
Paterson, ‘A. W. Rogers, M. 
I)., tow. payment of rent of 
the new hall in Rue Med- 
lais of the St. Denis ch., 
Paris... 
Atlantic City Y. P. S.C. 'E. 
nat, pr. care Rev. I.S. Han- 
Moorestown ch. 
Burlington, 1st 's. s. Mrs. 
Wright’s = for nat. pr. 
care Rev. W. R. Manley .. 
Burlington, ist S.S. Mrs. Dr. 
Hall’s class for nat. pr. 
care A. H. Henderson, 
Hammonton ch...... 
Keyport ch...... 
Hamilton Sq. ch. .........- 
Upper Freehold ch.......-... 
Greenwich ch.... 
Fairmount ch... 
Jersey City Summit-ave Will- 
ing Workers tow sup. of 
Iseki, care of vai H. 
Richards, Congo.. 
Millington ch 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, 
Washington, 2d ch......... 


200 00 


&8 


25 00 


| 
Eollary Ch. 
| 
200 00 
190 
16 00 
36 
15 00 
12 75 
8 75 
2 50 
g 00 
3° 2 00 
| 10 00 
5 60 
| 6 50 
3 66 
4 85 
14 00 
25 00 
30 00 
8 00 
5 8o 
4° 00 
| 2 47 
5 00 
| Hudson River Central Asso. 
| | 16 g2 
£16 25 
9 
12 50 
6 25 
00 
| 31 60 
22 75 
13 00 
5 00 
12 33 
12 50 
2 65 
= 


PENNSYLVANIA, $881.07. 


Pittsbur: h, Fourth-ave Bible 
Schoo 


Philadelphia, Bethlehem ch. 


acct. nat. helpers, care of 
Dr. M. B. Kirkpatrick, as 
New Britain ch.. iinet 
“A Christian Steward ape 
Philadelphia, Third German- 
town ch. B. Y. P. U. for 
nat. worker, care of Rev. P. 
Frederickson, Congo...... 


Greenfield ch.....- 
Turtle Point ch.... 


West Salem ch.. 
Aurana Ch 
Susquehanna ch............ 
Gibson & Jackson ch.. 
Oxford ch 


Ss. S 
Phoenixville 


Lockport ch.......- 
Juniata one 
Hollidaysburg Y. P. s. Cc. E. 
for student for ministry 
care of L. W. Cronkhite.. 
Altoona, Mem’! B. Y. P. U. 
for student for ministry, 
Rangoon Theo. Sem.,....- 
Port Matilda ch.........0. os 
Center Union ch... 
East Brady ch. .. 
oe B 


Franklin Union ch.......... 
Mt. Pleasant ch. 

Strattonville ch....... 
Richardsville ch. .... ...... 
Gethsemane ch. ........... ° 


Monongahela Union ch. 
Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch 
Sugar Grove ch..........00. 
Shamokin Valley ch . 
Mt. Hermon ch...... 
East Bethlehem ch.. 
Pigeon Creek ch.. 
South Wheeling ch 
Jefferson 
Mt. Zion ch 
North Ten Mile ch 


eee 
Hammond ch.. 
Howesdale ch... 
Berlin ch .. 
Ebenezer ch........ 


OHIO $242.60. 


Dayton, W. D. Chamberlin 
for completing bungalow 
for Rev. I. E. unger, 
Tura, if needed for that 
purpose ...... 


$s 


N 
- > 


200 


Donations 


Dayton, Linden-ave. Wom. 
Miss. "Society ($5.00 of wh. 
is for work in the Congo). . 

Dayton, _Linden-ave. ch. 
Woman’s Society for Bible 
woman, care of Mrs. Dr. 
Scott. 

Piqua, Mattie E. Weddell for 
education of Chinese girl 
care of Mrs. G. L. Mason. 


INDIANA, $244.69. 


Enon ch 
Jeffersonville ch. 
Salem ch 
Clear Spring chi... 
CR. 
New Liberty 
Marion, rst ch. .......- 
Kimberlin ch. ..... 
Evansville, 1st ch 
Bethel ch.. 
Sand Creek ch. 
Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch. (of wh. 
$1.00 is for L. M. of Rev. 
Brazil ch. 
Huntington ch. bends 
Larwill ch....... 
Washington T. p..........-. 
Crooked Creek on 
West Union ch . 
. F. of Sugar Creek, "tow. 
sup. 
Rossville ch. tow. sup. Sau 
Lee 
Tiorntown ch. 
Cvesar Creek ch, 
Hogan Hill ch. 
Rising Sun ch. .... .... --. 
Tanglewood ch, ...... ...- 
Versailles ch .... 
Washington ch 
Monon ch. 
Graham ch. 
Indian Ky ch, 
West Fork ch......-+- 
Hopewell 
Little Sand Creek ch. ....... 


Otter Creek 
Rock Creek 
Independence ch..........-. 


ILLINOIS, 


Griggsville 
 Asso’n’l meeting sale 
of badges 
Downer’s Grove, Miss Edith 
Gumbrell 


Mt. Pleasant ch............. 
GR. 
Graymont 
B.S... 
Roanoke, J. F. Sparks 
Harmony CR, 
D. B. Ray Pigg .. 


$476.43. 


w 
we 


Unwn 


w 


DW DAS 


Chicago, Bethany ch. . 

Central. Miss M. G. 

Burdette 
Chicago, Calvary ch. . 
1st ch 
La Salle-ave. ch.. 
2d S. S. tow. sur 


Foster, China ....-..-ce 
Chicago, 2d ch., A friend.. 
La Grange 
Rev. E.S. Stucker 
Murphysboro ch. .......-++. 


Spring Garden ch......... 
Union ch. . 


Williams Chapel 
Franklin Asso’ n’l coll. 
Osceola ch..... : 


Reynolds ch. . eae 
Woodlawn ch. . 
Salem, So. Asso n’l oll. 
Pleasant Pt. 
Sheffield ch......... 
Morrisonville ch........ 
Stonington 


IOWA, $185.40. 


Village Creek Y. P. S....... 
Forest City ch, 
Rock Creek &. 
Webster City ch. ........... 
Clearfield B. Y. P. .... 
«ee 
Storm Lake 
cose 
Centerville Asso for Ahboda, 

care Dr. Bunker........+- 
Washington S.S. for M. Ko- 

tiah, care Rev. W. H. 

Beeby 
ene Danish ch , for Rev. 

C. Nelson, Africa......- oe 
Pomeroy ch........+ 


MICHIGAN, $97.79. 


Oakfield, 1st ch. 
Edmore, O. C. Jensen tow. 
sup. Rev. C. Nelson, Africa, 
North ch. 
Kalamazoo, Bethel ch... 
S 


Evart ch.. 
Iron River ch.... 
Ishpeming, Woman‘ s Circle. 


Plymouth, Mrs. T. B. Hart- 
sough, deceased ........++ 

WISCONSIN, $10.80. 
Verona 


MINNESOTA, $129.30. 


St. Paul, ee 
= ist Sw. Birthday So- 
ciety for V. Paul agate, 
Winnebago, C. Johnson 
St. Paul, Danish Y. P. S. for 
us 
Albert Lea, ist ch......-.--. 


CON NON 
uw 
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$6 00 
5 00 
$18 75 
28 2 00 
uw ade | 6 75 
10 00 87 15 
Philadelphia, Lehigh-ave. ch. 13 85 10 00 
IM Part. 14 36 
Philadelphia, Frankford-ave. nat. pr., care Rev. J. M. 
12 14 10 00 14 27 
5 00 
57 56 
50 00 
100 00 22 9g 00 
19 22 25 5 61 
100 00 33 1 48 
00 53 
23 1 40 
60 2 05 
14 07 | 00 83 
1 co 05 2 00 
2 25 | 25 791 
Salam CR. I 50 | 50 2 40 
Unity 17 00 | 30 4 25 
Zion 1685 | 30 = 7 23 
29 4 00 
2 00 | 30 I 50 
5 00 | 30 7 00 
12 50 | gt 60 
15 00 | 50 3 00 
26 00 8 00 
2 36 | 21 56 
— 5 00 | 69 42 13 
1 00 | 34 48 
55 | 16 
| 7s 
50 | 50 
1 00 | 75 23 25 
2 14 | 50 20 00 
| 00 
25 00 45 
| 00 
oo | oo 
§2 | 15 
50 | 60 
40 
oo 25 
00 31 83 
10 60 
60 10 
00 05 10 00 
85 00 
oo 75 16 35 
45 oo 7 20 
Indian Creek ch 00 30 
00 
50 21 28 25 
ot 2 22 
oo 75 | 
44 og 10 08 
go | Mt. Aerie 30 | 
oo | Bt. 10 14 384 
40 North Vernon church. ...... 86 10 48 
52 60 $0 
Ss 50 10 00 
pai 10 00 
50 oo 
2 00 5 00 
| 
14 90 S80 
26 87 58 
1 00 33 28 
1 60 5 65 
4 00 I 20 
I 50 I 00 7 00 
4 35 
10 00 
1 00 20 00 
5 58 25 00 
9 58 
10 00 2 50 
375 2 50 
10 5 75 
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Morristown ch....... 
Richland ch. 
Minneapolis, ist Ss. S. for 
Rungiah, care Rev. A. H. 


KANSAS, $196.21. 


Wellington ch....... 
Providence ch,........ 
Bronson Ch. 
Uniontown ch. 
Jeweli, Mr. Seamans....... 
Crack 
Scottsville ch. ......- 
GR, ... 
Vicksburg ch, ..... sess 
Lyndon Y. 
Colony, J A. Ames........ 
Moran ch.......... 
Garnett S. 5. 
lola, G. R. Bunnell... 
Blue Mound ch.,....... 
Peotone, Wm. Nighswonger, 
aged 5 
Coffeyville 


Oswego Ch, 

Parsons ch. 

Miss C. O. Millspaugh...... 

Kansas City 


Enterprise, May Hanson... sad 
Leonardville ch 


Lucas Ch, cco 


Grand Center ch, . 
Blue Ridge ch. 


Oxford ch. . 


ee 
Wichita, West Side ch. ..... 
Arkansas City ch. ........ os 
Pleasant Vale 


Palmyra ch. 


COLORADO, $25.40. 


Aspe 

Denver, North Side ch...... 

Broadway ch 

class . 


NEBRASKA, $131. 


Holdrege, rst ch. ........ 
East Lincoln ch,..........-. 
Weeping Water ch.......... 
Wabash ch. 
Palmyra ch. 
Prairie Creek ch. © ccvcce 
Grand Island ch... .. 
Mrs. 

Stearns, tow. L. M.......- 
Central City ch. 


Phillips ch.. ...... 
Oakdale ch. 
Columbus ch. ..... 
Tilden, M. Olin 
Associational coll. Gone & 

Elkhorn) 


uw 


= 
w 
le) 


ven 
~ 
N 


N 
N 
a 


w 
fo} 


Donations 


Bladen ch. 
Republican Valley, ‘Asso. coll. 
Superior ch. 
South Central Associational 
co 
Katina, W.C. 
Stromsberg, W. C. tow. a. 
nat. Telugu pr., Samuel. . 
Grand Ch. sees 


CALIFORNIA, $118.02. 


Oakland, 23d-ave. ch....... 
Sw. ch., Rev. A. w. 


Backland and W. Werner, 
tow. sup nat. pr. care Rev. 
C. L. Davenport . 

San Francisco, 1st ch. y. 'p. S. 
tow. sup. student, care of 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, In- 

Pomona Y. P. S. tow. sup. 
nat. pr., Kondiah, care of 
Rev. . Hankins, Atma- 


South Pasadena S. S........ 
Vallejo Y. S. 
Dixon ch. 

Fallbrook Y. ‘tow. sup. 
nat. pr. care of Rev. C. 
Marsh, Markapur .... ..- 

Armona, McFee, tow. 
sup. nat. pr. A. Soo, care 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, D DD... 

ley. Miss Anna M. Brad- 


Merriam 
Santa Ana Y. P. S. tow. sup. 
of Rev. W. Wynd, Japan. 
Los Angeles, - ch. Wom. 
Miss. Soc. for Congo .... 
Floreston, Miss Lillian Mer- 
rill and Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
for sup. of woman teacher, 
Mr. Po, care of Rev. B. A. 

Baldwin, Thayetmyo 


OREGON, $7.70. 


Ashland 
Portland. Sw. ch., Oscar Flint 


190 00 


2 
5 00 


NORTH DAKOTA, $19.70. 


Fargo, Anton Taranger, tow. 


sup. Ko Soung, care of 
Rev. C. L. Davenport ...... 
Fargo, American ch......... 
Jamestown ch.........+++ 
WASHINGTON, $238. 
Fairhaven, Mrs. M. E. Mo- 
MEE ... cece 


Seattle, 1st ch., Capt. Geo. 
Medical Lake Sewing Soc. 
for school work in Hen- 


IDAHO, $3.50. 

Nampa ch. ..... 
Cottonwood ch. 
OKLAHOMA, $14.50. 


Round Grove ch..... ...... 


ASSAM, $25. 
Pathalipham, Rev. Jos. Paul, 


g 


DENMARK, $150. 


From Baptist churches (of 
which $so is for sup. of 
Rev. C. Nelson of Congo 
200000500 ++ $150 00 


MISCELLANEOUS, $1.00. 
Ernest B. Wilson, $1.00. 


UTAH, $3.00 
ont East Side 
LEGACIES 
Wis., estate 
. S. Crosby..... 1,282 o1 
$8,124 go 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1898, to 
Sept. 1, 1898 .....-. 107,959 18 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1898, to 
Cet. 2, $116,084 o8 


Donations received to iret. 30, 1898: 


7 21 
New Hampshire ...... 481 78 
Massachusetts . ° 4,296 24 
Rhode Isiand... .....- 706 02 
1,851 31 
8,978 63 
New Jersey. ss 3,130 00 
12 
Delaware ...... 9 00 
District Columbia, 638 34 
Maryland . 9 87 
Virginia ...... 8 50 
W. Virginia.... ...... 590 94 
2,960 52 
Michigan........ 1,216 60 
Minnesota .........00.. 834 03 
364 38 
Missouri ............... 512 57 
000000000 708 34 
Colorado 250 25 
Oregon.....- 160 60 
North Dakota...... 47 35 
Dakota . 42 

seen 3 63 
Idaho..........- 40 
Wyoming ...... 36 00 
Montana pee gi 70 
Arkansas.....- 1 00 
«0:00:60 10 00 
South Carolina ... .... 4 00 
Louisiana.....- 50 00 
Georgia 30 00 
Mississippi 5 00 
Indian Territory.... ... 53 10 
Nowe Scotia.... 10 00 
74 73 
Germany ........0.-. 19 00 
31 27 
Miscellaneous ... ..... 331 20 


$102,556 15 


$5 00 $4 00 Fe 
3 7° 1 00 
3 20 
1 25 
50 00 
50 
—— 
25 oo | 
5 5° | 
5 00 | 
20 
75 
3 $5 
1 00 
5° | 
6 $0 
5° | 
5 00 6 25 | 
2 00 
20 00 
3 7° ai 12 50 | 
72 | 
03 13 00 
1 50 13 80 
34 00 
1 50 | 
16 50 
9 | 7 25 | 
2 16 | 
4 | 
10 00 | 
| | 
| 10 00 
Round Mound ch........ 
50 
| 
63 
= 
3 7° | 
5 90 
10 00 
1 00 
4 00 
23 05 
$ 00 10 00 
3 00 
25 
10 30 
12.15 
00 
1 00 
4 00 
I 50 5 00 
215 6 45 
I 00 3 05 
I 00 
1 00 
5 15 25 00 


BOOK 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS, by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., President of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union. This is a pleasant, vivid and 
interesting account of Dr. Clark’s observations 
in his journey around the world in the interests 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. He has not 
attempted to enter into deep discussions of the 
philosophy of life in Eastern lands, nor given 
elaborate expositions of the nature of heathen 
religions. He accepts the fact that a sufficient 
number of books have already been published 
covering this territory, but by presenting simply 
his personal observations Dr. Clark succeeds in 
bringing before us in an extremely interesting 
way the actual life of the people of the East. 
As a narrative of personal experiences in his 
journey around the world ‘* Fellow Travellers ’’ 
is one of the most interesting books of that char- 
acter which has been written, and will be of spe- 
cial interest to Christians and members of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Published by 
the Fleming H. Revell Company of New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. Price $1.25. 


MIssIONS AND POoLitics IN AsIA. In this 
volume Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, has 
published his five lectures to the students of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Unlike Dr. 
Clark’s book, this is not a narrative of personal 
experience, but of personal observation of the 
present condition of religion, politics and mis- 
sions in Asia. Mr. Speer exhibits the wideness 
of his reading and the keenness and carefulness 
of his observation in these lectures, which will 
be of peculiar value to students of missions and 
especially helpful to pastors in preparation for 
presenting the subject of missions to their 
churches. Published by the Revell Company 
at $1.00. 


Everypay Lire IN Korea isa collection of 
studies and stories by Rev. Daniel L. Gifford, 
for eight years a missionary in that country of 
fresh interest to the reading public. This is one 
of the few books on Korea which is worth read- 
ing, and brings the everyday life of the com- 
mon people in this strange land pleasantly before 
us. Mr. Gifford has studied the life of the 
Koreans to good purpose, and touches appar- 
ently almost every feature and characteristic of 


NOTES 


that people who are half way between China and 
Japan in their life and religion as well as in their 
geographical situation. Also published by the 
Revell Company. Price $1.25. 


Joun G. Paton. The perennial interest in 
that remarkable man, John G. Paton, will make 
welcome the third volume of his autobiography, 
edited by his brother, which has just been issued 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company. This 
small volume continues the life of Dr. Paton 
down to the present day, and is especially satis- 
factory since it gives a fuller historical account 
of the whole work in the New Hebrides, with 
the progress of the gospel to the present time. 
The frontispiece is a new picture of Dr. Paton 
at the age of seventy. The remarkable interest 
felt in his work by Christians throughout the 
world is a new illustration of the assertion of 
the late Dr. Gordon, that what is needed was 
not more men, but more man. It is one of the 
most singular and striking features of missionary 
history that this one man has, by the force of 
his personal character, abilities and enthusiastic 
devotion, unaided by any great missionary so- 
ciety and unendorsed by any large and influential 
religious denomination, been able to arouse the 
attention of the world and fix it upon the mis- 
sionary work in the remote islands of the New 
Hebrides. Price of the volume, §0 cents. 


AUNT MELISSA’s QUESTION. You will be 
obliged to look all through this little pamphlet, 
by Rev. W. B. Crumpton, to see what Aunt 
Melissa’s question is, but when you find out you 
will learn something worth knowing. Send five 
cents to the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and you will get the information. 


UNCLE ALLEN’s PARTY IN PALESTINE is a 
pleasant, conversational account of the actual 
trip through the Holy Land of a party under 
the lead of Rev. H. Allen Tupper, Jr. The 
book is prepared by Mr. Tupper and Mrs. C. A. 
Hamilton, and published by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. We congratulate not 
only the author, but the society on the handsome 
and artistic style of the book. ‘The issues of our 
Publication Society are now as fine examples of 
bookmaking as can be found, and are an honor 
to the denomination. 
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PERSONAL 


Mrs. W. H. Lestig and Miss Catherine Suichaufu, West China, to engage in medical 
L. Mabie, M.D., arrived at Banza Manteke, missionary work at that station. 


Congo, Saturday, Aug. 6. 
J.S Grant, M.D., and wife sailed from San 


Rev. E. N. FLErcHER and wife sailed from Francisco Sept. 17, returning to Ningpo, China. 


San Francisco Sept. 17, for Shaohing, China. 
Rev. M. E. FLeETcuer and wife of Maubin, 


BriTTON Coruies, M.D., has sailed for Burma, have returned to Nova Scotia. 


ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
permanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I also give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I ar direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 

ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certair lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing [herein describe the [poe one with exactness and particularity} to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
span of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


and Annuity Bonds, address 
REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MAss. 


If you are looking for a first-class Baptist | 
Why Not Newspaper, whose contributions are unsurpassed, with The 
departments for all members of the family, with many illustra- 
tions, with news from the entire Baptist world, with a depart- 
Get ment with comments on its own prayer-meeting topics, try Standard 
THE STANDARD, of Chicago. Two dollars per year. 


The Best Sample copies free. Address: Chicago 


Goodman & Dickerson Co., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Rev. Samuel Duncan, D.D. 


BORN DEC. 19, 1838 DIED OCT. 30, 1898 
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